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• 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings at Eight o'Clock : — 

FEBRtTAKY 13. — " On Artificial lUumination." By 
p. N. Dbfkies, Esq. 

Febbuart 20. — " On the Water Supply of London as 
it affects the Interests of the Consumers." By Thomas 
BsQGS, Esq. 

Cantor Lectures. 

A course of Six Lectures " On Pottery and 

Porcelain," illustrated by specimens of various 

manufactures, and by photographs and diagrams, 

is now being delivered by William Chaffers, Esq. 

Legtdbe IV. — ^Monday, February 11. 

Oriental Porcelain. — China, Japan. 

Ijegturb V. — ^Monday, February 18. 
European Pobcblain. — Italy, Germany, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Eussia, Poland, &c. 

Lecture VI. — Monday, February 25. 
English Pottery and Porcelain. — Early History, 
continued to the beginning of the 19th centmy. 

The lectures commence each evening at eight 
o'clock, and are open to members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing one friend to 
each lecture. Tickets for this purpose have 
been issued to each member. 



Art Workmanship Prizes. 
In reference to the piece of repousse work in 
iron (No. 15 in the list) to which the first prize 
had been awarded, the judges, Mr. Redgrave, 
R.A., and Mr. Digby Wyatt, met the work- 
men who had objected to the award (see last 
Journal, p. 162), and also Mr. Page, the suc- 
cessful competitor, on Tuesday morning last. 
It will be remembered that the objection 
raised was that the work was "not embossed 
from the flat, but struck in a cast die obtained 
from the plaster cast issued by the Society." 
After hearing explanations on both sides, the 
judges decided that the work was fairly beaten 
from a flat plate of iron, and that it was not 
roughly beaten into a metal mould ; and they 
considered Mr. Page had honourably earned his 
reward. The judges, moreover, considered that 
the means of getting the first rough beating of 
the plate was not important ; the completion of 
the surface as a work of Fine Art, both as to 
relief and art feeling, being the true desiderata 
of excellence. 

The works sent in competition for these Prizes 
are now placed in the Society's Great Room for 
the inspection of members and their friends. 



Examinations, 1867. 

In addition to the prizes announced^ in the 
Programme of Examinations, the following are 
offered : — 

The Worshipful Company of Coach and Coach 
Harness Makers offer a prize of £3 in Freehand 
Drawing, and a prize of £2 in Practical Me- 
chanics, to the candidates who, being employed 
in the coachmaking trade, obtain the_ highest 
number of marks, with a certificate, in those 
subjects respectively. 

The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths offer 
three prizes— of £5, £3, and £2 respectively— 
to the three candidates who, being employed on 
works in the precious metals in any part of the 
United Kingdom, shall obtain from the examiners 
the first, second, and next highest number of 
marks, such prizes to be distinguished aa the 
" Goldsmiths' Company's Prizes." 

Institutions. 
The following Institutions have been received 
into Union since the last announcement : — 
Bolton, Science and Art School, Church Institute. 
Hulme, "Working Men's Institute. 

Scbsceiptions. 
The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 

Cantor Lectures. 
" On Pottery and Porcelain." By W. Chapfebs, Eso. 
Lecture III. — Monday, February 4. 
Mr. Chaffers' third lecture was " On the Pottery ot 
Prance and other countries." He commenced by de- 
scribing the peculiar and most original waie made at 
Oiron, near Thouars, from 1520 to about 1550, coctoI 
with the best period of Italian maiolica, called Henn H. 
ware, which is of a distinct character and ornamentation 
to every other class of pottery. After briefly quoting 
the opinions of writers on the subject during the last 30 
years, he alluded to the discoveries of Mons. Fillon, who 
solved the problem and cleared up the mystery as to the 
origin of this ware. Two artists assisted in the work, a 
potter, named FranQois Charpentier, and Jean Bernard, 
Ubrarian and secretary of Helene de Haugest Genbs. 
"While in her service the latter had furnished numerous 
design3 for ornamental bookbindings. After her death 
' they enti«ed the service of her son, Claude Goufaer,_whose 
arms are fbund on a phteau ia the South Kensington 
Museum. Mr. Chaffers next described the monograms, 
which are those, of the Dauphin Henri, Anne of Mont- 
morency, and of Claude Gouffier— the arms, emblems, 
and devices which are found upon the pottery of Oiron. 
He then spoke of the distinguishing characteristics of 
this curious ware, the body of which is a creamy white 
pipe-clay, very compact and of fine texture, so ttiat it 
does not, Uke ordinary fayence, require an opaque white 
enamel, but merely a transparent glaze. Instead ol 
being painted with enamel colours over the surfece, it is 
actually inlaid with coloured pastes, in the same msBS^r 
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as the champleve enamels or niello ■vrork on metal. 
The lecturer continued — I will endeavour to give some 
idea of the complicated process of constructing a piece 
of this -ware, from a very careful examination of a frac- 
tured specimen in the Sevres museum. The foundation 
of the vase being first modelled into the required foim 
by hand — quite plain and hatched aU over with crossed 
Imes, that the outer crust might the better adhere 
to it — one or more thin plaques or bands of moist 
clay were then laid on a flat board, corresponding 
in size to the portion of the vase to be covered. 
These plaques were stamped by the bookbinders' tools 
into various patterns. The string borders of frets, 
guilleches, foliated scrolls, rosettes, &c., were accom- 
plished by swivel stamps, held in the hand, and roUed 
from one end to the other ; the interlaced arabesques 
and diapered grounds were produced by means of metal 
stamps, such as were used for gilding the leather surfaces 
of books. These cavities or incised patterns were then 
filled in with diflferent coloured clay, the superfluous 
portions being removed by a sharp chisel, and the bands 
■were applied to the shaped foundation, and pressed 
closely to it. The next process was the application of 
ornaments in relief, such as brackets, masks, shells, 
terminal figures, &c. ; these were either modelled by 
hand or pressed into moulds, and stuck on to the vase, 
together with the handle, and placed in the kiln for the 
first baking. The piece was then removed, and dipped 
into a thin, transparent lead glaze, with here and there 
some enamel tints of purple, blue, green and yellow, 
sparingly applied, and again subjected to a less degree 
of heat in the muffle kiln, sufficient to melt the glaze. 
From the manner in which the encrusted pattern was 
applied round the exterior of the vase, it would be next 
to impossible to make it correspond exactly at the 
junction of the two ends. This trifling irregularity has 
given rise to the supposition that the ornamentation was 
merely a printed design, transferred to the surface of 
the ware. This, to a superficial observer, appears very 
feasible ; but if we look beneath the surface, and ex- 
amine the section of the fractured vase at Sevres, it is 
clear that the coloured pastes were inlaid, the sharp 
angles of the grooves or furrows presenting too regular 
an appearance to have been caused by the mere absorp- 
tion of any colouring matter, either by surface transfer 
or with a brush. It will also be observed, that the 
furrows in which the coloured pastes have been inserted 
are slightly depressed, from shrinkage in the Mln, thus 
essentially differing from painted earthenware, which 
■would rather produce a low relief. The number of 
pieces of this ware known to bo in existence is 53. They 
are equally divided between France and England, each 
possesssing 26. The odd one belongs to Russia. 
The lecturer next gave a detailed account of the methods 
adopted by the French potters in the fabrication of 
fayence, passing through all the gradations of mixing 
the clays, kneading, turning, baking, glazing, painting, 
&c., and the colours employed. He then gave short 
historical notices of the principal potteries, the pro- 
ducts of each beiog exhibited, kindly lent to him by 
the following gentlemen : — Mr. H. G. Bohn, Mr. Dur- 
rani, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Slade, and Mr. Wareham. 
Beauvais was celebrated for its decorative pottery early 
in the fourteenth centviry, and is frequently alluded to 
in early inventories. Rabelais calls it the " Pot- 
teries Azurees ;" and in the archives of Beauvais in- 
stances are recorded of presents being made to dis- 
tinguished persons passing through the city. The ele- 
gant vases produced at Avignon, of quite an Italian 
character, were spoken of, and some of the finest examples 
pointed out. In speaking of Fran9ois Briot, the lecturer 
said he was not only a goldsmith but likewise a manu- 
facturer of fayence. His works in gold and silver have 
disappeared, but some of his extraordinary productions, 
both in pewter and in enamelled pottery, are preserved. 
His pottery has been erroneously attributed to Bernard 
Palissy, but it is a distinct manufacture, and executed 



by Briot in a rival establishment. The enamel is more 
vitreous and transparent, the colours more brilliant and 
of a higher finish, and resemble enamel on metal. The 
most celebrated specimens were referred to, viz., a cir- 
cular salver, belonging to Sir E. Marwood Elton ; a 
piece in the Fountaine Collection at Narford ; another 
sold at the Soltykoff sale for £400 ; as well as some 
smaller pieces by the same artist. The works of the cele- 
brated Bernard Palissy came next under review, and 
the various scenes in his eventful life, from his 
birth, in 1510, until his death in the Bastille, in 
1589, briefly alluded to, and his most important 
works described. To give some idea of the ap- 
preciation of true pieces of Palissy at the pre- 
sent day, Mr. Chaffers mentioned a round basin, 
with Diana of Poictiers en chasseresse, which brought 
in the Soltykoff sale £292, and various other in- 
stances. Nevers was one of the most important 
fabriques of France, established in the 16th century, 
principally by Louis of Gonzaga, who brought from 
Italy expert artists in the arts of pottery, glass making, 
and enamel. The first potter established here, in 1578, 
was Dominique Conrade, of Savona, whose family con- 
tinued ^e fabrique. Pierre Custode, in 1652, established 
another, and seven generations of this family were 
successively employed in it. In 1743 the number of 
manufactories was restricted to 12. In 1793, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of commerce between France and 
England, by which the English potters were enabled to 
pour in tbeir earthenware at so cheap a rate that the 
French could not compete with them, added to which 
the price of lead and tin used in the glaze was raised by 
the English miners, all these disadvantages came so 
quickly upon them and upon all the fabriques of the South 
of France, that a panic ensued, and the trade of the 
French potters was irrecoverably ruined. In 1797, at 
Nevers, six had absolutely discontinued their works, and 
the other six were reduced to less than half their number 
of workmen. The different styles were then described, 
and some very fine specimens of the second epoch, 1660 
to 1720, were exhibited, covered with a beautiful lapis 
lazuli blue, called " bleu de Perse." The last period, 
down to the French Revolution, bears evident symptoms 
of decay, the pieces being covered with republican 
emblems, revolutionary^ and satirical sentences, and, as 
works of art, below criticism. Rouen was another noted 
manufacture of fayence early in the 16th century. Some 
tiles, dated 1542, peiinted with historical subjects, were 
alluded to, preserved at Orleans House, Twickenham ; 
and the well-known specimens of the 18th century were 
amply illustrated, especially some pieces of a service 
manufactured for Louis XIV., who, having sold his plate 
to defray his heavy war expenses, had a fayence 
service made at Rouen in the forms of birds and 
animals, such as were usually served at table. 
The well-known fayence manufactory at Strasbourg, 
established by J. Hannng, in 1760, called in France 
" Poterie du Ehin," was then spoken of, as well as the 
extensive potteries of Moustiers, of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and the styles of aU the periods distinctly 
pointed out and exemplified by specimens. Those of 
the beginning of the 18th century are the most artistic, 
being mostly painted in blue camaieu, with elegant 
arabesques, in the style of Jean Berain, and Andr6 
Boulle. Marseilles, another important manufactory, was 
in full activity early in the 17th century, and the names 
of the principal potters, and the styles of ornamentation 
were fuUy detailed. The potteries of Sinceny, Sceaux, 
Aprey, St. Amand, Vincennes, Sarreguemines, Nider- 
viller, and other places in France, were also taken notice 
of in turn, and examples of modern French fayence of 
an artistic character, were exhibited, accomplished a« 
grandefeu, that is by one baking, at a great heat, which, 
has this advantage, that the colours so fixed are in- 
delible. Among modem artists may be mentioned 
MM. Jean, of Paris; Lavalle, of Premiers; Deck, of 
Paris ; E. Lessore, Rischgate, Bouquiet, &c. 
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Ninth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, February 30th, 1867; Sir 
Richard Maynb, K.C.B., Commissioner of the 
Police of the Metropolis, in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society :— 

Hawley, J. P., C.E., Lambeth. Water Works, Brixton- 
hffl, S. 

Hewitt, F. K., London Joint Stock Bank, 124, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 

Howse, Thomas, 19, St. Paul's Church-yard, E.G. 

Schofield, William W., Buckley Hall, Rochdale. 

Stirling, Sir Walter, Bart, 36, Portman-square, W. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Brereton, F. S., 5, Cannon-row, Parliament-street, 

S.W. 
Briggs, Henry R., George-yard Wharf, 36, Upper 

Thames-street, E.G. 
Brinjes, J. F., 2.5, Fieldgate-strset, E. 
Cawston, Samuel W., Balham-hill, S. 
Grisbrook, W., 154, York-road, Lambeth, S. 
Stanger, C., Harley-viUa, Grove-street-road, South 

Hackney, N.E., and 8«, Worship-street, E.G. 

The subject introduced for discussion was — 

ON THK EXISTING LEGAL REGULATIONS IN 
REFERENCE TO THE CAB-PARES IN THE METRO- 
POLIS, AND THEIR EFFECT IN RENDERING THE 
VEHICLES INFERIOR TO THOSE PROVIDED IN OTHER 
EUROPEAN capitals AND THE LARGE MUNICIPAL 
TOWNS OF THIS COUNTRY. 

By Henkt Cole, Esq., C.B. 

Mr. Cole said for a long time past it had occurred to 
him 'ttiat there were a multitude of subjects which might 
be profitably discussed by this Society, which were not 
of sufficient importance to warrant the formality of 
written papers. Moreover, there were many who, when 
the paper was written, were not qualified to give effect 
to it in reading— an art which had not been much culti- 
vated in this country. He had put these views before 
the Council of the Society, and they had been induced to 
allow, as an experiment, for three or four evenings, the 
introduction of subjects without written papers. He 
conceived there were a number of subjects which 
members might like to bring forward in this manner, 
Buoh as, for instance, "How far it might be possible 
to relieve passengers from having their baggage 
examined in going from England to France K" a 
subject of considerable interest just now. Another 
matter that might be suggested was "the visit 
of our working classes to the Paris Exhibition." We 
were now in the midst of contemplated plans for the 
building of a new National Gallery, but we had not yet 
determined what a National Gallery ought to contain. 
He thought that was another subject for discussion. 
There was also the employment of terra cotta in archi- 
tecture, respecting which doubts were every day ex- 
pressed whether it woiild last as well as stone. Then, 
again, some of the members might be able to tell them 
why it was that the milk and the butter of Paris were 
BO much purer and better than those articles were in 
London. He merely threw out these hints to stimulate 
his fellow-members to assist the Council in a fair trial 
of this experiment. He had some trouble in framing 
the title of the subject which he proposed to bring 
before them this evening, and he might say 
that, as it now stood, it was not exactly his own. 
The question he wished to raise was not the interference 
of the law with the management of public vehicles, but 
with the question of faxes. They were aware that the 
legislature of this country had thought fit to make a law 
that every cab must go for sixpence a mile. In his " 



opinion that was a great mistake, and against the experi- 
ence of almost every other city and town in the kingdom. 
He did not want to go into the numerous questions of 
law connected with cabs, or the difficulty which the 
public had in getting redress against overcharges and 
such like questions. If any one wished to master aU 
these points he commended to their notice a little 
book which had been sent to him, entitled "Handy 
Book of the Law relating to London Cabs and Omni- 
buses," by William Thomas Charley. There was 
also another point which he did not propose to enter 
upon. His friend Mr. Edwin Chadwick had written 
long and learnedly upon the question of competition, 
and had endeavoured to show that cabs ought not to be 
a subject for competition, but that there should be some 
kind of general authority to determine how many cabs 
there should be, what kmd of horses should be driven 
in them, and other matters of that sort. He (Mr. Cole) 
would not stop to inquire whether the principle of 
competition " for the field " of service, as opposed to 
competition "within the field," was the right one. 
Neither did he intend to advocate that cabs should be 
left altogether to themselves, and be under no supervision 
whatever. He thought it was obvious that they ought 
to be placed under proper superintendence. What 
authority should exercise that superintendence was a 
subject he would not enter upon. There was the Lord 
Mayor in one quarter, the High Bailiff' of West- 
minster in another, and the High Bailiff of South- 
wark in another, and Parish Boards and magistrates 
in all quarters. They thus had a variety of juris- 
dictions, and he did not express any opinion whether 
they were better or worse that an united municipality. 
These matters he did not propose to go into. He 
had, however, arrived at this conviction — that on 
the whole, we had in London the meanest cabs in 
the world. He would not go so far as to say they 
were the worst in the world, though they were veiy 
bad indeed. They occasionally found a Hansom, which 
went along pretty quickly, with a good driver, who 
would not charge the passenger more than double the 
ordinary fare ; but he thought if by any means they 
could get up an exhibition of cabs from all parts of 
England, and from the principal cities of Europe, and 
marshal them in Trafalgar-square, those of the metro- 
polis would stand very low in the scale. He found in 
the tenth report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
an account of the Liondon cabs, which might be con- 
sidered the last version of the subject. At page 15 of 
that report the Commissioners said : — 

" It must be admitted that our four-wheeled cabs are a disgrace to 
the metropolis of a great empire. It must also be admitted that 
the duty is very heavy, and that if the post horse duty were re- 
pealed or reduced, that on hacltney carriages in London could not 
witll justice be retained in its present shape. But it is at least very 
uncertain whether the public would thereby obtain any improve- 
ment in the class of carriages which ply in the streets. There can 
he no doubt that this trade is at present in a condition almost 
peculiar to itself; that capital is repelled from embarking in it, and 
that the number of needy men who set up a single cab and drive it 
themselves is increasing every year, while that of the larger pro- 
prietors is diministiing. In any other kind of Ijusiness this state of 
things would not long exist. Open competition would secure for 
the good cabs the most custom and the best prices, and the dirty and 
rickety cabs would soon vanish from our streets. But the necessary 
conditions for this self-adjusting process are wanting. The prices 
are fixed by law at a uniform rate, and the public, for the most part, 
rarely exercise their right of selection when a cab is called ; at all 
events not sufflciently to drive the inferior vehicle out of the trade. 
Under such circumstances it would seem that the only legislation 
which would secure for us the class of hackney carriages which 
would be creditable to the metropolis is to be sought in an extension 
of the powers given to the police, or in a more active exercise of 
their present power for prohibiting the use of objectionable carriages 
and horses." 

It might possibly be weU to increase the powers of the 
police ; but he thought it better to allow the public and 
the cab interest to deal with the subject as between them- 
selves, rather than to encourage a more active exercise of 
police powers as the remedy. The next witness that he 
would quote was their excellent chairman himself. Inci- 
dentally last year the cab question was raised before the 
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"Select Committee on the London (City) Traffic Beg^ula- 
tion Bill," when Sir Eichard Mayne said, in reply to 
several questions : — " The London cabs are bad " (247), 
"the fares are too low" (248). "I think differently 
now upon that point from what I once thought. I do 
not think there ought to be a sixpenny fare at all. I 
think the lowest fare ought to be Is." (248). "The pre- 
sent system is not a good one" (250.) He (Mr. Cole) 
would not venture to say there ought to be no sixpenny 
fare, but that purveyor and customer should be left free 
to determine whether there should be such a fare. If 
anybody liked to run penny cabs, he did not see why 
the law should prohibit his so doing. He wanted the 
cab proprietors and the public to be allowed to settle the 
matter between themselves ; and the mode in which 
that might be done he would endeavour to explain by- 
and-bye. He would only trouble them with one more 
witness on this part of the subject. Mr. Fitzroy, 
speaking in support of the Bill of 1853, had said : — 

*' In no capital of Europe were such carriages so entirely removed 
from all efficient control and supervision as in London. The conse- 
quence -nas a crowd of vehicles of a very inferior description, and 
with horses that had been graphically described by our first living 
novelist as only kept upon their legs by the ricliety vehicles to 
which they were attached. The fare demanded for their use was 
excessively exorbitant. No change had been made in that fare since 
its first introduction in 1831. Amid tlie general— he might say 
universal— tendency towards reduction in articles of general con- 
sumption, two things had hitherto successfully resisted the tendency. 
One was the pint of extraordinary compound still called by courtesy 
a bottle of wine at an inn, and the other the fare paid per mile for 
the use Qf a hack cab. We were now arrived at a time when there 
was every re;isnn for reducing that fare by at least 25 per cent., and 
he should therefore propose that it be fixed at 6d. per mile. Without 
giving any other reason, the decrease in the price of forage was alone 
sufficient to justify this. Oats, which in Aijril, 1831, cost 23s. lOd., 
were now at 19s. 8d., Iiaving fallen between 20 and 26 per cent. But 
independent of the exorbitant amount of the fare, there were great 
objections to its nature in consequence of the broken money involved 
in the question. If you took a cab for a mile, you hardly dare meet 
the torrent of abuse that would be levelled at you if you failed to 
pay the driver Is., and the consequence was that Instead of 8d. the 
fare was Is. ; besides which, the hirers Tiad no satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the distance they were taken." 

He ventured to say that the supposed remedies adminis- 
tered by the Bill of 1853 had not given them the cabs 
which the legislature doubtless thought they would have 
had by this time. His own experience with respect to 
the four-wheeled cab was, that it was a rarity to get a 
good one. The cushions were rarely all of one colour, and 
on a wet day they were seldom dry. To find a button on 
the_ window, by which to lower the sash, was a happy 
accident. Draughty they were both above and below, 
and so shaky and noisy that conversation within them 
was carried on with great difiaculty. The Hansoms 
were certainly quicker than the others, but they were 
extremely tight-fitting for two persons even of moderate 
bulk. No one could enter a Hansom without getting dirt 
on his clothes from the wheels, and the garments of ladies 
became besmeared with mud. Then if it rained there 
was the risk of having one's nose shaved off by the glass 
front being suddenly let down. Further, the springs 
were often weak and rickety, and he had travelled in 
many which made him feel as sick as going from Dover to 
Calais. To suppose these were matters which Sir Eichard 
Mayne could investigate was out of the question ; there- 
fore there must be some other remedy found for them. 
His own experience was that the cabs were better in 
Birmingham and Liverpool, and very much better in 
Edinburgh. He was told that one reason for that in the 
latter city was that gentlemen did not usually keep their 
own carriages, because of the hills, and they found it 
better to hire public vehicles. Moreover, they got very 
superior cabs at Paris ; and at Vienna they had a still 
better choice of vehicles. In London for open air driving 
they could only have the hansom cab, which was most 
inconvenient for ladies, whereas in Paris it was a,common 
thing to see ladies reclining in an open, vehicle called, a 
Victoria, with four wheels, and a very pleasant kind of 
carnage it was. Why were there no such things in 
London ? Owing, in his opinion, to the arbitraxy inter- 



ference of the legislature in fixing the amount of fares. 
All matters of buying and seUiug should be left between 
the producer and the consumer ; the interference of the 
law inattempting to settle the price of things was iigainst 
all sound political economy. He quite agreed with Sir 
Eichard Mayne that a sixpenny fere was not a paying 
fare. In Birmingham he found a carriage on four 
wheels was entitled to charge Is. for under a mile, if on 
two wheels, 8d. In Cheltenham, for a distance under a 
mUe, Is. was paid ; with two horses it was something 
more. In Edinburgh the system was a little more com- 
plicated, but the pith of it was that one could travel half 
a mUe in an ordinary carriage for sixpence. Going to 
Liverpool, he found two persons could travel a mile for 
Is., and there (as was also the practice in London) a table 
of fares was placed inside the vehicle. In Manchester, 
where they might expect to see the full development of 
free trade in carriages as in other things, when anyone 
wished to start a cab he applied to the municipal authori- 
ties, to whom he stated at what prices he intended to 
run. Having declared that, he was bound to have the 
figures painted not less than an inch in height on the in- 
side of the cab ; that was all the authorities required. The 
average fare in that city wsis about 9d. per mile for two 
persons, and Is. for more. He would now just call at- 
tention to the rate of feres and the working of the cab 
system abroad. In Munich there were two kinds of 
public vehicles — one called a drosky, and the other a 
flaker. In Vienna there were three kinds of vehicles — 
one being the fiacre, and another a very superior carriage, 
which was used by the higher classes, the drivers being 
elegantly clad. In Brussels there were two kinds of 
public vehicles — the cab and the fiacre, the feres vary- 
ing. In Dresden they had the fiacre and the drosky, the 
fares varying also according to the number of persons 
carried. He now came to a striking example, which 
he hoped all present would examine for themselves 
in the course of this year — the system in Paris. In 
that city they had a considerable variety of fares. 
Previous to last year he believed the public cairiage 
business in Paris was a kind of monopoly, being chiefly 
in the hands of a company, who arranged to carry out 
the service according to the wishes of the municipality 
of Paris ; but in 1866 the Emperor and his ministers 
came to the conclusion that it would be desirable to have 
cabs at different fares, so as to give the public a choice. 
They had two modes of charging in each description of 
carriage — one by the "course," and the other by the 
hour. The highest fare for the course was two francs, 
and for the hour 2'60 francs. When a person entered a 
vehicle the driver at once handed him a ticket, and did. 
not want to be asked for it, as in London. Moreover, 
the inconvenience of the London system was avoided in 
cases of dispute. Here a man was dragged from a. disr 
tance to appear at a police-court and prosecute a charge 
of overfare, and even then no settled decision had been 
come to by the magistrates as a body on various points. 
Mr. Cole here produced and read several cards issued 
by the various cab companies in Paris to their drivers^ 
showing the variety of feres, 1 fr., 1 fr. 10 c, 1 fr. 40 c, 
1 fr. 50 c, and 1 fr. 80 c. the course, and the same variety for 
the hour. In addition to them there was another class 
of vehicles in Paris at higher fares, called voitures dt 
remise. These, instead of standing in the open streets 
for hire, were kept at certain intervals under cover, 
and a person hiring one of them was sure of a dry 
as weU as a comfortable vehicle. With respect to this 
Manchester system, which might be called the free trade 
system in cabs, he had received a letter from the Town. 
Clerk, who wrote : — 

** It may be perhaps rather diflScult to say that our present Gabr 
Regulations Aet is prottucing good and clean vehicles. I do not, 
however, think they are any worse tlian wtiesi the fores were in fact 
iised by tha Council. I do think the leaylng the fixing of the fares 
to the cab proprietors has this good effect, that it, does away with all 
ground of complaint that they are too low, or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. As a matter of fact, however, there is an uniform rate — 9d. 
per mil»£or tw<vftnd Is. pu; mile fa£ threftor£aiic passengers." 
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A letter had been received ftom a Isidy, expressing a hope 
that Mr. Cole would " explain why no open oarriages 
riy for hire in London, as they do in oUier cities of 
Europe, as ladies are obliged to drive about in Hansom 
cabs, firam the difficulty of getting open oarriages, under 
two days' notice, from livery stables." If that lady did 
him the honour to read what he stated this evening she 
would find that her wishes had been met. The choice 
they had at present resolved itself into this — they must 
either put up with the Hansom or the four-wheeler, or 
they must hire a vehicle from a livery stable, for which 
they must pay 23. 6d. per hour, and the driver expected 
a shilling. To return to the subject of Mr. Fitzroy's 
Bill of 1853, Mr. Pitzroy, as above quoted, had said that 
he thought the eightpenny fare was exorbitant, and had 
proposed a reduction of 25 per cent. Just imagine the 
law stepping in, and telling people in any particular 
trade that they must reduce their charges by 25 per 
cfflit! Was it not preposterous that the Legislature 
should step in, and, by an Act of Parliament, say a per- 
son should be compelled to do his business at a reduced 
price ? Nothing could be more opposed to all sound 
political economy. The BiU did not pass, however, 
without considerable discussion, and he would read to 
them some portions of it. One of the opponents of the 
Bill had said : — 

" The bill was in violation of the very principle wiiich his honour- 
able friend and his colleagues prided themselves upon, namely, that 
of free trade, for it sought to adopt a maximum and minimum of 
wages which a particular class of the community should be entitled 
to receive." 

And who did they think it was who uttered that sound 
sentiment? It was not Mr. Bright, but Sir Robert Inglis, 
one of the most staunch protectionists this country ever 
produced, and yet, when this measure was in the House, 
he had the courage to oppose it. He wanted to have the 
Bill referred to a committee, but the House of Commons 
desired the sixpenny fare, and they would not hear of it. 
Mr. Beckett Denison, who used to be called a Tory, was 
of opinion that the Bill ought to be sent before a Select 
Committee, as the only means of giving the cab pro- 
prietors an opportunity of stating their own case. He 
tiiought the House was not a competent tribunal to 
decide the matter without hearing the other side. But 
Sir R. Inglis and Mr. B. Denison were joined in this 
matter by no other person than Mr. Bright, who, speak- 
ing upon this Bill in 1853, said : — 

•"If he had not heard from the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fitsroy) an 
exjiression of great williH|rnesfi to receive suggestions upon points of 
detail from both sides of the House, he would rather have seen the 
bill referred to a select committee, lie thought, as most hon. mem- 
bers were great cab riders, and experienced personally therefore the 
iaconveuiences of the present system, they ought to be careful 
not to allow their individual annoyances to influence them in 
legislating upon this subject. In his opinion the unfortunate con- 
tlition of cabs in the metropolis was to be attributed very much 
to the want of a proper municipal government in London. At 
present the drivers were exposed in our streets to all the vicissi- 
tudes of our often most inclement weather, whereas under proper 
"municipal government the cab-stands would have been placed in 
Trtde -streets, under a glass roof, where the men would have been 
sheltered from the weather. By this and similar arrangements a 



pagsengers within certain limits of distance from the 
metropolis. The hackney-coach was liable to a iine for 
gMQg beyond certain distances, and the coach proprie- 
tors could not take up passengers within the hackney- 
coach limits. He approved of the continuance of the 
system of granting licences to cab-drivers, and that 
some authority should be in force to keep them to 
their bargain, as a guarantee, as far as possible, 
against imposition upon the public ; but, at the same 
time, the cabowner must be the best judge of the price 
at which he could sell his article. He was aware there 
were practical difficulties in the way of carrying out 
this measure, but he thought they might be got over. 
They had different classes of railway travelling, which 
worked exceedingly well, and he saw no reason why the 
same system should not be applied to cab fares. The 
difficulties might be greater in London, from its peculiar 
circumstances, than in any other city. It might be a 
long time before they arrived at municipal government 
in the metropolis, but in the meantime they might get 
rid of that objectionable Act of 1853, fixing the uniform 
fare. He would not alter the present law in other respects. 
He did not advocate free-trade principles in this business 
without giving the public a remedy against extortionate 
cab-drivers. He therefore ventured to recommend the 
Council of this Society to urge upon the Government to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the whole subject of 
the hackney coach traffic. The Society had already done 
much for the improvement of the Patent Laws ; of the 
laws of Art Copyright ; as well as many other things of 
a simUar nature ; and he had no doubt if they were to 
take up this subject they would succeed in getting rid of 
the present unsound legislation, and thus aid in pro- 
viding the London public with vehicles of a better class 
and in greater variety. 

Mr. Hill said, when this subject was announced for 
discussion ho expected it would have embraced a larger 
area than had been taken by Mr. Cole in his address. 
He had shut out every other consideration except that 
of fares, the point objected to being their limitation by 
law. It was the case in most of the Continental cities, 
and in the principal towns (and especially the watering- 
places) of England, that a municipal regulation of the 
cab fares existed. If it were argued that the cab busi- 
ness in London was unremunerative, because of the low 
fares, they ought to endeavour to see how it could be 
made more remunerative. He thought that would not 
necessarily follow from increasing the fares. The ques- 
tion was how they could create a larger demand for cabs 
on the part of the public. At present, from some cause 
or other, there was a disinclination to use cabs, and 
he mentioned cases under his own observation in which 
people arriving at a railway terminus preferred wa,lking 
to their destination, even in wet weather, to the detriment 
of valuable clothing, rather than take a cab. He believed 
this repugnance to cabs arose, in the first place- 
especially in the case of ladies — from the frequent dis- 
putes that took place about fares. A remedy for this, 
™.,™„ ..„„ „.„ „...,.„. „, .„.. »,.^ .,^.... ........B......... „ to a great extent, woiUd be found by some instrument 

great Improvement would have been effected in the characters of | being attached to the cab, by which the distance travelled 



the drivers and of the vehicles." 

He (Mr. Cole) must say he entirely agreed with the 
opinions expressed on this subject by the gentleman 
whose remarks he had just quoted. The view he now 
ventured to lay before the meeting was this, that it was 
desirable that the legislature should cease to meddle in 
such petty matters as this. He thought they had some- 
Hung else to do than to settle at what price a cab was to 
run. He was quite certain, if tbey took any further 
measures in this direction, it should be to leave the trade as 
free as possible, so that the competition might be as great 
as possible. He knew there had always been a great 
tendency towards tbis parliamentary meddling with the 
coaching traffic of the country. In the days of the old 
coaches and hackney-carriages, each interest was pro- 
tected by penalties against the other for infringement 
of each others rights, in respect of the conveyance of 



would be indicated, and he thought it was quite within 
the province of this Society to endeavour to obtain such 
an instrument and get it adopted. He had no doubt cabs 
would be more generally used by the public if some 
means were provided whereby the disputes with cabmen 
could be avoided. 

Mr. Alderman Lawkence, M.P., felt much indebted 
to Mr. Cole for having brought this subject before the 
Society, because, though at present it might seem a small 
matter, yet it was in reality a large question, affecting 
the comfort and convenience of great numbers of people ; 
not the inhabitants of London alone, but those who" 
visited the metropolis from all parts Of the world. He 
considered it was incumbent upon them to endeavour to 
provide in this metropolis as good accommodation in 
respect of public conveyances, as was to be met with m 
the great continental cities. The evils of the present 
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system of cab traffic were universally admitted, and the 
evidence on all sides went to prove the fact. It was 
alleged that capital was not largely embarked in this 
branch of business ; that was simply because it did not 
pay to put capital into it. Irrespective of the question of 
fares, there was another matter which bore materially on 
the subject. The Chancellor of the Exchequer exacted 
a large amount annually from the cab proprietors of 
Iiondon — a tax from which the same class in the pro- 
vinces was exempted. In London there was a tax 
levied of a shilling per day on every cab, which was 
only remitted in respect of cabs which did not work on 
Sundays. In the country they merely paid the post- 
horse duty on a certain scale, according to the number 
of horses and carriages kept. Last year, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reduced the duty on 
omnibuses, he also reduced the post-horse dut)'', 
which before went by jumps, and gave an unfair advan- 
tage to those who had a large number of horses and 
carriages. Up to last year, when the duty of one penny 
per mile existed upon omnibuses, calculating each omni- 
bus to run 320 or 330 days in the year, it paid something 
like £66 per annum. That was reduced from £66 to one 
fourth, or £16 10s. Each omnibus employed eight or 
nine horses, and a cab only two, yet the cab was 
saddled with a tax of a shilling per day, which, for six 
days in the week, amounted to about the same sum as 
that paid by an omnibus under the reduced scale. Not 
only was there this undue pressure of taxation upon cabs, 
but the legislature had reduced the fare to a very low 
amount. Under the extended police regulations with 
regard to cabs which were provided for by the Act of 
1853, it was expected that a great improvement would 
have taken place as regarded the vehicles, the horses, and 
the appearance of the drivers ; but the reduction of the 
fare caused the cab business to dwindle down, the horses 
and vehicles were worse, and the drivers were men of a 
lower grade ; and it continued to dwindle down till 
it was found to be an unremunerative investment 
of capital. There was another grievance under 
which cabmen laboured. In the metropolis the 
cabman who neglected to pay the owner for the 
daily hire of the cab was liable to arrest for the debt, 
and summary process before a magistrate led to his 
committal to prison for a certain number of days. In 
Whitecross-street prison there were generally from five 
to twenty such prisoners. Such a system of arrest and 
imprisonment was, in the present day, wholly exceptional. 
What was the consequence of this system as regarded 
the public 'i The cabowner, knowing he had this sum- 
mary power over the men, took less trouble than he 
would have done to inquire into their characters, and 
the driver, knowing there was a prison before him in 
case he did not keep up his payments to the owner, 
extorted as much as he could from the public, in the 
way of over fare. All these things operated in the end 
against the public. If the fare was too low to be re- 
munerative, the tariff ought to be revised by Parliament. 
The Home-office had taken this matter under its 
control, and it was their duty to see that the public 
were well served. This, he believed, was the only matter 
in the metropolis which the Government had' taken into 
its own hands ; and with all the progress of local manage- 
ment, it had never permitted the Corporation of London, 
or the local authorities of any of the districts of the me- 
tropolis, to interfere with the settlement of the regulations 
for the management of hackney carriages ; and in his 
opinion this management was as bad as it could be. The 
question now was as to the remedy. It appeared to him 
that the first step was to place the public carriages of the 
metropolis in as a fair position as those of the large pro- 
vincial towns, and remove from them the present exces- 
sive taxation. He believed that with this burden the 
present fares were somewhat too low, but if the taxes 
were reduced, he thought they might retain the six- 
penny fare ; at the same time the public should have the 
opportunity of engaging a superior class of carriage at 



an increased price. He could not agree with Mr. Cole 
that anybody who chose should be allowed to start cabs 
at any fares they thought proper to fix. He approved of 
the suggestion that a superior class of vehicle shouldbe 
provided at a higher scale of fares— an arrangement which 
would largely promote the convenience of the public. 

Mr. C. Sandeks, who introduced himself as being for- 
merly a cab proprietor in Paris, enumerated the various 
classes of public vehicles now emploj'ed in that city, and 
the rates of fares charged for them. 

Mr. Fredekigk Hill said some years ago, being a 
member of the Society for Promoting the Amendment 
of the Law, he made inquiries into this subject, with a 
view of introducing it for discussion before that society, 
and the result of those inquiries brought him to the 
same conclusion as that which Mr. Cole had arrived at ; 
viz., that the interference of the law in the matter of 
cab-fares was a mistake. In manjr similar matters the 
law formerly interfered, but that interference had been 
gradually withdrawn; and they had proof of the wisdom 
of that step in the fact that in no one instance, as far as 
he was aware, had it ever been proposed to re-establish 
legal interference whenever it had been abandoned. 
That, he thought, was a great encouragement to them 
to go forward in the same direction, and apply that 
principle in the case of cabs. If there were any who 
thought otherwise, it was incumbent on them to make 
out their case on the other side of the question. 
With regard to the effects of the unequal taxation 
alluded to by Mr. Alderman Lawrence, what in the 
natural state of things was the effect of imposing a 
tax upon an article? It was that the price of the 
article to the consumer was enhanced. If a heavy tax 
was laid upon cabs the customer had to pay something 
more ; the owner of the article was only injured to the 
extent that the increased cost of it probably led to a 
less demand on the part of the public. It was stated 
that in no case were good cabs to be obtained without a 
suitable tariff of fares. Mr. Cole had referred to Man- 
chester as a place in which, the cab system was very 
admirably worked, and he could strongly confirm that 
statement. Those who visited that place, at the Social 
Science Congress, could not fail to have witnessed 
the excellence of the system there, more especially the 
short distances that intervened between the cab stands. 
There were other evils of the present system in Loudon 
which had not been touched upon. One great dis- 
advantage arising from the absurd attempts of the 
legislature to undertake the task of determining what 
should be the market price, under all the varieties of 
cost, of an article was this — that it drove the business 
into the hands of a low class of people. They (the 
cabmen) were often dishonest, and to his own know- 
ledge foreigners especially were fleeced to an enormous 
extent, while an honest cabman could hardly make a 
living. Although he was obliged to ride in cabs a good 
deal, he always did so with reluctance. He had fre- 
quently left articles in cabs, but he never knew an 
instance in which his property had been returned to 
him, and he was in the habit of often submitting to over- 
charge in order to avoid contention. 

Mr. Webber said there was one point omitted in the 
discussion in connection with the reluctance of the public 
to use cabs in London, and that' was the crowded state 
of the traffic. If it were a question of time whether 
one should walk from Regent-street to the City or take 
a cab, he thought the decision would be in favour of 
walking. He referred to the damage which was inflicted 
upon trade conveyances in localities like Ludgate-hill 
and the bottom of Fleet-street, and expressed his opinion 
that the operations of the police-officers at that point of 
intersection of the immense traffic were rather productive 
of confusion than otherwise. He thought, as affecting 
the extent of the employment of cabs by the public, the 
circulation of the traffic was an important element, and 
it was a paramount duty on the part of the authorities 
to provide a remedy for ttiis evil. 
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Mr. W. BoTLY expressed his concurrence with most 
of what had fallen from Mr. Cole, and agreed that 
the less of legislative interference there was in a matter 
of this kind the better. With regard to the honesty of 
cabmen as a class, his own experience had been of an 
opposite kind to that mentioned by Mr. Hill. 

Sir Ctjsagk Roney said they had heard a good deal 
this evening about the bad state of the cabs and the 
questionable character of the cabmen. Although 
travelling a great deal in their vehicles he had not been 
so unlucky as some gentlemen who had spoken, and he 
generally found the men were satisfied with the proper 
fare, or a little above it. As to the honesty of the men 
as a class, though he did not appear there as their advo- 
cate, he would remark that no one was in a better 
position to give an opinion on this point than the 
Chairman. Many instances were given in the police 
reports of robberies having been frustrated through 
the integrity of cabmen. Only the other day the 
Assistant-judge highly complimented a cabman for 
his great honesty and integrity in a case that came 
before him. He (Sir C. Roney) had been twenty-five 
years connected with railways, and on his first becoming 
connected with them, a member of the board of which 
he was then secretary said to him, " Now, remember 
this— the persons travelling up and down your line will 
tell you that it is the worst managed railway in the 
kingdom ; and if you go to another line the people travel- 
ling by it wiU tell you the same of that line." He had 
travelled abroad a great deal, and he could tell them that 
foreign cabmen were not the specimens of immaculate 
perfection which some people imagined them to be ; 
the cab-drivers of Brussels, and even of Paris, knew 
as weU how to overcharge foreigners as any English 
cabman did. He believed the only place in which 
there were really honest cabmen was Dublin, of which 
he was a native. He might mention that the word 
"fiacre" was derived from the fact that in the year 
1650 a man of the name of Beauvois obtained a license 
to work hackney carriages in Paris, and he resided at 
a house called the Hotel de St. Fiacre, and from that 
circumstance the hackney carriages were called fiacres. 
St. Fiacre was an Irishman of noble family ; in fact, 
descended from Irish kings; he went to Paris in the 
seventh century, and his reputation there was of the 
most saintly character. He would not, at this late 
hour, trouble them with any further observations. 

Mr. Elt, in reference to the remarks of the last 
speaker, had great pleasure in bearing his testimony to 
the integrity, civility, and intelligence of the car-drivers 
in Dublin. With respect to the general question, he 
gave his emphatic thanks to Mr. Cole for his advocacy 
of free-trade in cabs under proper regulations. He 
thought as a class the cab-proprietors as well as drivers 
were placed under many disadvantages. Omnibuses 
were allowed to fix their own fares, and, as had been 
the case during the late severe frost, to increase them 50 
or 100 per cent. A Hansom cab, which could carry only 
two passengers, and had consequently never an oppor- 
tunity of charging for extra passengers or luggage, was 
at a disadvantage as compared with the four-wheeled 
vehicles, capable of carrying four persons and a con- 
siderable quantity of luggage, for which extra fare 
could legally be demanded. He suggested the desira- 
bility of the employment of a tell-tale to indicate the 
distances travelled, so as to avoid all disputes with the 
drivers. 

Mr. Oampin, with reference to the taxation imposed 
upon cabs, thought that was to a certain extent compen- 
sated by the privilege they had of standing for hire in 
public places. That was a thing which took the case 
out of the ordinary course of trade, a special privilege 
being thus conferred. 

Mr. Hartley, in reference to the tax of Is. per day 
upon cabs, would ask whether the chairman did not con- 
sider that was a great inducement to the Government to 
license as many cabs as possible for the sake of the 



revenue, and whether, under such circumstances, the 
number of cabs might not be unduly multiplied.^ 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said, as to 
the Government having any interest in the number of 
cats, that never entered into their calculation. There 
was no limit fixed to the number of licenses which were 
granted by the Board of Inland Revenue, upon an 
undertaking being given for the payment of the duty. 
Under the Act of 1853, which had been rather severely 
dealt with that evening, it was required that it should 
be certified by the Commissioner of Police that the 
vehicles licensed were, in all respects, in a fit condition 
for pubHo use ; but that regulation was evaded in many 
instances by another cab than that which was licensed 
being submitted to the police inspector, and the certificate 
thus fraudulently obtained. He agreed with Sir Cusack 
Roney that the car-drivers in Dublin were a very civil 
and honest set of men in general. He considered the 
system of fares by the " course" the one best calculated 
to avoid disputes ; but he believed that to be inapplicable 
in a place of the vast extent of London, though, at the 
same time, payment by distance must necessarOy lead 
to disputes, and, in the case of strangers, to over- 
charge. Mr. Cole had put into his hand a descrip- 
tion of a tell-tale instrument, made at Birmingham; 
but whether it was an apparatus adequate for the 
purpose he was not able to say ; if it was so, its 
use would, no doubt, be a great benefit. Several 
such contrivances had been brought under his 
notice at different times, but he had no legal power to 
compel cab owners to make use of them, and there was 
an universal feeling on the part of such persons against 
their adoption, He was sure all present must have been 
gratified by the spirit in which this discussion had been 
carried on, and the intelligence and consideration that 
had been displayed throughout. One thing he thought 
had been clearly shown, viz. :— that whilst it was easy 
to make complaints, when they came to the attempt to 
discover the remedy, the task was one of great difficulty. 
The only town in which the principle of free-trade in 
this business was adopted was Manchester, and there 
it had only lately been tried— so lately, he believed, 
as the year 1865— and so far as he gathered from Mr., 
Cole's statement, this had resulted in the establishment 
of two classes of vehicles, the fares not being regulated 
according to the quality of the carriage, but according 
to the number of persons to be can-ied. That, he thought, 
was not the object sought to be gained. The object was, 
that they should have two classes of fares— one for per- 
sons who wished to travel at the cheapest rate, not caring 
much about the equipment and convenience of the 
vehicle, and the other for a carriage of a superior kind. 
It might be difficult to arrive at this result, but thatit 
was desirable to attempt it he felt most strongly. He 
believed an opportunity would be aff'orded shortly in 
Parliament in connexion with the Bill that was to be 
introduced this session with regard to street traffic, tor 
suggesting some alterations with respect to cabs and 
cab-fares, and he was sure the ofScial authorities by 
whom that Bill would be brought into the House would 
be willing to listen to any proposals that were likely to 
benefit the public. He would make one additional 
observation in justice to the cabmen, who, he must say, 
in very many cases, were extremely hardly dealt with. 
Cases frequently came within his knowledge m which 
he thought the law had been pressed very rigorously— 
not to use a stronger term— against them. With re- 
gard to their honesty as a class, anybody who took tne 
trouble to inquire at Scotland-yard would find tHat 
hundreds of deposits of lost articles were made there, 
and there was scarcelv a day passed m which such pro- 
perty was not restored to the owners, sometimes to tne 
value of several hundreds of pounds. He thought it 
was only fair to state this in justice to a class ot men 
who were often undeservedly maligned. 

Sir Cttsagk Roney writes as follows :— Feeling that I 
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■was not entitled, at the late hour at which I addressed 
the meeting of the Society of Arts last evening, to oc- 
cupy its attention for more than four or five minutes, 
and also feeling it an act of justice to offer some obser- 
vations in defence of London cabmen, I was unable, to 
speak upon the points which I had intended to bring 
under notice. Perhaps I may now do so by letter to you. 
All experience in every city, as well in England (with 
one exception) as on the Continent, shows the necessity 
of having a fixed tariff for public vehicles. Were it 
otherwise, the extortion to which the public, but espe- 
cially females and strangers, would be subjected would 
be endless. The variety of public carriages stated to 
exist in Paris may be agreeable, but it is perplexing even 
to persons well acquainted with the city. For example, it 
was stated at the meeting that there are carriages to hold 
two persons at 1 franc 50 centimes the " course," and 
carriages at 1 franc 80 centimes. But these carriages 
are identical, the fact being that if a person takes one 
from a public stand, or in the street, the fare is 1 
franc 50 centimes, but if a person takes the self-same 
carriage at the under-cover stand, or porte-cochere, the 
fare is 1 franc 80 centimes. There are no less than 
three different tariffs for voitures a, quatre places. 
These varieties of fares render it almost impossible 
for strangers, especially those not conversant with 
Paris and with the French language, to understand 
them; and even with such knowledge people are not 
always able to do so. The onlj' city, I beHeve, in 
Europe, in which the owner of a public carriage may 
fix his own fires, is Manchester. This is called free 
trade, and it may be so, but it does not bring with 
it the usual concomitants of free trade, which are in- 
creased business and diminished prices, for the prices 
of cab-hire in Manchester are at least as high as in 
the other commercial cities of Europe ; and as regards 
the cabs, the horses, and the drivers, they are not 
superior to those in Liverpool, Birmingham, &c. But 
Manchester itself is a city that possesses two mono- 
polies of the most complete character — the supply of 
water and of gas. These belong to the Corporation, 
which largely relieves local rates out of the profits de- 
rived from these two sources. The arrangement is, no 
doubt, an extremely good one, both for the city and for 
the inhabitants, and it is one that might perhaps be 
beneficially employed elsewhere, but it is manifestly not 
" Free Trade." London cab-owners labour under a dis- 
advantage not shared in by their brethren of any other 
city or town, whether metropolitan or provincial, in 
Europe. They alone are not permitted to charge extra 
fares during certain hours of the night. Usually such 
fares are double, but they are never less than an ad- 
dition of two-thirds of the day fare. Individually I 
believe that if the minimum fare were one shilling, and 
the oppressive irregularities so well pointed out by 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence.^M.P., were removed, the cab 
standard would be greatly improved, and the public 
would have a vehicle that on the whole would 
fairly fulfil the ordinary wants of the public. If 
we ascend to the regions of luxury we must pay ac- 
cordingly. The practical operation of the sixpenny 
fare has been to raise in limine an antagonism between 
the cab-owner and cab-hirer, especially with that portion 
of the community whom it is necessary to protect. But, 
truth must be told ; cabmen will invariably tell any per- 
son who converses with them on the fare question that for 
one man who pays sixpence twenty females wiU avail 
themselves of the rate, and in those cases an exact 
mile is usually extremely well known. The present 
law as regards more than two persons riding in cabs, 
and payment for luggage is, undoubtedly, beneficial to 
the cab-owner. 



PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
The last four weeks have produced a great change in 
the appearance of affairs in the Champ de Mars ; the 



grand vestibule, or nave of the building, is finished as 
regards the material portions and most of the painting 
and glazing also. This vestibule forms the division be- 
tween the French department on the left hand, and the 
English on the right, and is to be devoted principally to 
the illustration of the history of the earth. But the 
grand vestibule will not be the lion of the exhibition of 
1867 ; its roof is heavy and inelegant, and no ingenuity 
in the way of decoration is likely to produce much effect. 
The sides are too much enclosed, and the clerestory win- 
dows being at a great height from the ground, the lower 
portion will be too much in shadow. The feature of the 
building is the great machinery court ; compared with 
this, the vestibule is nothing. 

The mode of colouring adopted cannot be said to be 
fortunate ; in the machine gallery the tones are too flat, 
and the main lines are not sufficiently indicated. There is 
a patchiness about the decoration of the interior of the 
roof which is peculiarly disagreeable ; the great pillars, on 
the contrary, being painted simply of white or light 
cream colour, relieved by vermillion, look bold and well. 
The outside of the building is being coloured dark red, 
with panels and lines in maroon, or reddish brown, but 
the effect is poor and flat. Artists have not yet learned 
how to colour acres of iron work, and no wonder ; it is a 
problem probably without a solution, from an artistic 
point of view. 

The heavy chocolate colour of the intermediate courts 
is fatiguing to the eye, but as our neighbours are cover- 
ing it all up with wood work it matters but little. 

A curious contrast will be presented by the English 
department, which will be totally different from all the 
other portions of the exhibittion ; the whole of the iron 
work in the British industrial courts, and the walls of 
the picture gallery, have been painted of a dull green 
colour inclining towards olive. There is no doubt that 
this tint will suit works of art admirably, and it promises 
to harmonise well with the dark red colour selected for 
the counters. The contrast will be rendered still greater 
by the fact that while the French and many of the other 
industrial courts will form series of rooms rather than 
galleries, the British department will present a large 
space with scarcely anything to obstruct the view but 
the objects exhibited ; and, while other countries group 
their exhibits in a more or less artistic manner, the 
British exhibitors will act independently and doubtless 
show considerable diversity. The contrast will be in- 
structive in more ways than one, and in that view its 
existence is an advantage. 

The Russian department presents a third aspect which 
deserves notice ; the commission, like that of England, 
has kept the whole of its space unobstructed by walls, 
partitions, or enclosures of any kind, except rails three 
feet high, while its entire fittings are harmonious. The 
commission has, in fact, made the woodwork of its court 
a magnificent exhibition of the peculiar style of the 
ornamental furniture of the country. There is a series 
of noble presses, with boldly-executed pillars and 
pilasters, enormously massive tables, square, octagonal, 
and oblong, with legs, brackets and pedestals to corre- 
spond, stands for glass cases, and the oases themselves, 
all in perfect keeping, not only with each other, but 
also with the massive wooden railing which surrounds 
the entire court. The whole of these are formed of 
ordinary wood, the decorated portions being of the same 
material as the solid parts. The ornaments are of the 
mixed Byzantine and Greek style proper to Russia, and 
are nearly all produced by the saw ; there is no carving 
whatever employed ; end-pieces, knobs, and other parts 
are turned, but all the rest of the ornament consists 
either of open pierced work, or of the same laid on the 
framework of the furniture, thus producing bold raised 
patterns. It is not usual to colour or even varnish 
such furniture, but the hollows are generally painted in 
positive colours, and the whole of the surface left of the 
natviral colour of the wood. 

Two other foreign courts also begin to exhibit a 
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peculiar and characteristic appearance. The Turkish 
and Egyptian department is divided into compartments, 
each having a decorative frieze in plaster ■work ; while 
the Danubian principalities — Moldavia and Wallachia — 
present a series of kiosks, or rather verandahs, for they 
only project a few feet from the wall, decorated with 
interlaced ornaments in brilliant colours, heightened by 
gilding. 

The English department has now got to work. The 
sappers have covered the floor with well-known names, 
and cases, tables, and counters are being rapidly got 
into their places. London is first in the field, Mr. Drew 
having opened the campaign with forty cases of fittings 
a day or two since. A court is being prepared for 
the musical instruments, and there is little doubt that in 
a very short time there will be few square feet vacant on 
the British side. The commission has brought over a 
steam traversing crane, in order to expedite the getting 
in of the heavy goods, a contribution towards the means 
of preparation for which our neighbours ought to be 
grateful, as no doubt they are. 

The preceding leads naturally to an admirable arrange- 
ment of the Imperial Commission itself, and which was 
incompletely noticed in the Journal on a former occasion, 
namely, the service railway of the exhibition. A line is 
laid down entirely around and close to the building, as 
well as around the interior of the great machinery 
court ; two branches connect these concentric lines with 
the railway station just outside the grounds, while small 
connecting lines join the two circles at the principal 
entrances of the building, all the junctions being supplied 
with turntables. This complete system is permanent, 
that is to say, for the whole term of the exhibition. When 
the preparatory work is all done, the rails will all be 
filled in and covered with gravel, or otherwise, and so 
remain until wanted again for the dispersion of the con- 
tents of the exhibition. 

The arrangements for the convenience of visitors are 
as remarkable as that just mentioned in connection with 
the work of the exhibition, and deserve special notice. 
In the first place there are no less than fifteen gates, or 
rather entrances, to the grounds of the exhibition, and 
sixteen doors to the building itself. Of the former, twelve 
lead from the surrounding roads, two from the river, 
beneath the quay, and one from the railway station. As 
already stated, those who arrive by rail will be able to 
reach the building by a long corridor running half the 
length of the park ; on the opposite side, the arrange- 
ment for those who arrive in carriages is still more ad- 
mirable. The straight side of the building is only about 
360 feet long, and includes three entrance doors, while 
the slip of ground between it and the road is little more 
than a hundred feet wide. The commission has taken 
good advantage of these circumstances. A light wooden 
erection, as long as the side of the building, and as high 
as the surrounding mtirguise, has been constructed with 
three transverse roofs leading to the three doorways, so 
that carriages wiU set down under shelter, and the 
visitors may enter by either of the three cross passages. 
The intervals between these passages, or rather corridors 
— for the sides will, apparently, not be enclosed— are to 
be planted with flowers. 

The great size and complicated form of the building 
and grounds render it necessary to give names to the 
various avenues and promenades ; thus we have within 
the building the streets of England, India, Eussia, 
Africa, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Holland, 
Erance and several of its provinces, while the central 
avenue in the grounds is called the Avenue d'Europe, 
and the principal promenade the Chemin Circulaire des 
Deux Mondes ; the other walks are named in like 
manner — avenues of Germany, United States, the East, 
and Burgundy ; and alleys of Scotland, Ireland, Japan, 
Morocco, Tunis, Brittany, and so on throughout. 

The various portions of the building are being marked 
outside by immense painted boards, one for each of the 
sixteen sectors of the building, thus : — " No. 13" con- 



tains " Italy, Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, Siam, and 
Africa ;" while Nos. 16, 15, and half of 14, are occupied 
by great Britain and Ireland. 

The grounds are not at present in a condition for 
the promenade, except in navvy's boots, but the works 
are going on with great rapidity. Nearly all the build- 
ings on the French side are finished, and the others are 
generally in a finished state. The most conspicuous are 
the mosque of the Sultan and the temple and kiosk of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, forming one group ; the pavilions 
of the Bey of Tunis and the Emperor of Morocco ; the 
highly curious model-houses and other buildings of 
Eussia ; the house of Uustavus Vasa, in Delecarlia ; the 
Swiss restaurant ; and the fine-art galleries of Belgium 
and Holland. These are all finished, or nearly so, but 
their description must be reserved for a future occasion. 

The twelve boiler houses will all be finished shortly — 
steam was got up a few days since in one of the French 
boilers ; those of Messrs. Galloway, of Manchester, are 
now being placed in position. 

Another department of the Exhibition is progressing 
rapidly, namely, the botanical garden ; the main work 
of the great aquariums is all but finished, the iron frame- 
work of the great glasshouse is in place, and several 
smaller ones are built, and ready for glazing ; the arti- 
ficial canal is completed, and in some parts of the garden 
the flower-beds are formed, and the paths gravelled. 

The preparations for the refreshment of the world 
exceed almost any other department in their proportions. 
In the alimentary court, under the great marquise, there 
are now constructing five French, three or four English, 
one Eussian, and several other cafes, restaurants, buffets, 
&c. ; in the grounds there will be Austrian, Swiss, Italian, 
Egyptian, and, it is said, Chinese places of refreshment ; 
and lastly, by the side of the river, are two other very 
large restaurants. 

INDTJSTEIAL EXHIBITION OF THE NOETH- 
WEST PEOVINCES OF INDIA AT AGEA. 

This exhibition, which is the largest and most com- 
plete that has taken place in India, has just been opened. 
The following is the official announcement as to its objects 
and the prizes offered : — 

The object of the exhibition is to bring together, for 
show and competition, cattle and other live stock, agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, articles of Indian 
agricultural and forest produce, and specimens of indus- 
trial manufacture and art ; also to afford an opportunity 
for comparison between the productions of the north- 
western provinces, Oude, and the dominions of the chiefs 
of Central India and Eajpootana. 

The exhibition will be arranged in five departments, 
viz. : — 

I. — Live stock. 

II. — ^Agricultural and animal products. 
III. — Forest and mineral products. 
IV. — Machinery and implements. 
V. — Arts and manufactures. 

These departments will be severally subdivided as 
shown in the classified list appended. 

The exhibition wiU be opened on Monday, the 4th of 
February, and will be closed on Saturday evening, the 
9th. On both the above days an entrance fee of 
one rupee will be paid by all except the members of the 
central committee, the curators, jurors, and membera of 
district and divisional committees. On the intermediate 
days the exhibition will be free to all. 

The exhibition wiU be open to competitors from all 
parts of India. 
Prize List of the North-Western Provinces Industrial 

Exhibition, to be held at Agra, commencing February 

4th, 1867. 

Departments, Classes, &c. 

Department I. — £ive StocJc. 
Class 1. — Homed cattle, 4,600 rupees. 
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Class 2. — Horses and mules, 3,250 rapees. 
Class 3. — Sheep and goats, 1,400 rupees. 
Class 4. — Elephants, 300 rttpees. 
Class 5. — Camels, 150 rupees. 
Class 6. — Poultry, pigeons, and ralAits, 500 rupees. 
Prizes for Department I., 10,100 rupees ; first-class 
medals, 20 ; silver ditto, 63. 

Department 11^ — Agricultural and Animal Froduots. 

SECTION A. KAW. 

Class 1. — Country dairy produce, 200 rupees. 

Class 2. — Grain, 450 rupees. 

Class 3. — Pulse, 360 rupees. 

Class 4. — Tubers, 400 rupees. 

Class 5. — Fibres, 600 rupees. 

Class 6. — Cotton and wool, 500 rupees. 

Class 7. — Silk (raw) and silkworms, 100 rupees. 

Class 8. — Dyes, 250 rupees. 

Class 9. — Oil seeds, 90 rupees. 

Class 10. — Tobacco in leaf, 80 rupees. 

Class 11. — Sugar-cane and raw sugar, 60 rupees. 

Class 12. — Honey and wax, 30 rupees. 

SECTION B.^MANUFACTURED. 

Class 13. — Tea, 400 rupees. 

Class 14.— Tobacco, 160 rupees. 

Class 15. — Sugars, 150 rupees. 

Class 16. — ^Preserves, 200 rupees. 

Class 17. — Oils, 100 rupees. 

Class 18. — Drugs, 100 rupees. 

Class 19. — Country-brewed malt liquor, 50 rupees. 

Class 20. — Spirits, 60 rupees. 

Class 21. — Perfumes, lOOirupees. 

Class 22. — All other products pertaining to this de- 
partment not already enumerated, 200 rupees. 

Prizes for Department II., 4,600 rupees; first-class 
medals, 5 ; silver ditto, 60. 

Department III. — Materials med in 'Construetion and 
iForeet Produoe. 

Class 1.- — Specimens of timber, 160 rupees. 

Class 2. — Ditto stoiio for building, 160 rupees. 

Class 3. — Ditto lime and kunkar, 75 rupees. 

Class 4. — Iron, copper, &c., 300 rupees. 

Class 6. — Jungle fibres, 26 rupees. 

Class 6. — Saltpetre, 50 rupees. 

Class 7. — Gumlac, 50 rupees. 

Class 8. — All other forest products not eninnerated 
above, 200 rupees. 

Prizes for Department III., 1;000 rupees; first-class 
medals, 2 ; silver ditto, 8. 

Department IV. — Machinery and Implemenis. 

Class 1.— Native engines, 1,000 rupees. 

Class 2. — ^Implements for tillage, 600 rupees. 

Class 3. — Hoeing, drilling, and sowing machines, 
100 rupees. 

Class 4. — Harvesting machines, 100 rupees. 

Class 6. — Implements for preparing produce for 
market, 650 rupees. 

Class 6. — Farm yard implements, 150 rupees. 

Class 7. — Machinery and implements for irrigation, 
800 rupees. 

Class 8. — Agricultural carriage, 'harness, and gear, 
350 rupees. 

Class 9. — Dairy implements, 100 rupees. 

Class 10. — All other implements and machinery used 
for agricultural or kitchen purposes not entered above, 
250 rupees. 

Prizes for Department IT., 4,000 rupees; first-class 
medals, 3 ; silver ditto, 15. 

Department V. — Arts and Manufactures. 

SECTION A. MANUFAGTUKES. 

Class 1.— Cotton fabrics, 1,000 rupees. 
Class 2. — Woollen ditto, 1,000 rupees. 
Class 3.— Silk ditto, 850 rupees. 
Class i.- — Embroidered ditto, 650 rupees. 
Class 5. — Fibrous manufactures, 600 rupees. 



Class 6. — Jewellery, 400 rupees. 

Class 7. — Hardware and cutlery, 200 rupees. 

Class 8. — Porcelain and potteiy (bricks, tiles, &c.), 
200 rupees. 

Class 9. — GHass manttfecture, 150 Tupees. 

Class 10. — Furniture and upholstery, 250 rupees. 

Class 11. — Ornamental carving in wood, ivory, stone, 
100 rupees. 

Class 12. — Inlaid work in marble, wood, &c., 200 
rupees. 

Class 13. — Leather manufactures, 500 rupees. 

Class 14. — Paper of country manufacture, 150 rupees. 

Class 15. — Fancy work in paper, wax, worsted, bamboo, 
cane, beads, &c., 100 rupees. 

Class 16. — Arms and accoutrements, 200 rupees. 

Class 17. — Conveyances, 400 rupees. 

Class 18. — Thermantidotes, puiikahs, tattee watering 
appliances, and all other house-cooling apparatus, 500 
rupees. 

Class 19. — Tents, 400 rupees. 

Class 20«. — All other manufactures, not included in 
the above, 400 rupees. 

SECTION B. FINE ARTS. 

Class 20J. — Models and statuary, 500 rupees. 

Class 21. — Engraving, printing, and lithography, 
200 rupees. 

Class 22. — Photography, 400 rupees. 

Class 23. — Manuscripts, drawing, and painting, 300 
rupees. 

Class 24. — Specimens of other fine arts, 150 rupees. 

SECTION G. 

Class 25. — Machinery, and all other instruments 
used in arts and manufactures, and for scientific pur- 
poses, 300 rupees. 

Prizes for Department V., 10,000 rupees ; first-class 
medals, 30 ; silver ditto, 100. 



A FOREiaNER'S VIEW OF ENGLISH RAILWAY 

MANAGEMENT. 

The following extracts from a letter to the Kolnische 
Zeitmig, will give Englishmen some notion of the ap- 
pearance of their country from a German standpoint : — 

Speaking of a journey to Chester by the London and 
North Western, he says, " The neighbourhood of London 
thus far is uninteresting. It is true there is plenty of 
bright green meadow land, which is rarely absent in the 
midland and southern counties, but otherwise the country 
is flat, tame, and monotonous. Charming landscapes, 
however, would fail to attract attention, if in passing by 
Harrow and Eugby one were to reflect how little is 
taught and learnt in these celebrated schools, how 
miserably, on the whole, school education is managed 
in England, and how difficult it is to solve the riddle 
how so many able, learned, practical, and renowned 
men should have gone forth from these monastic, richly- 
endowed, flogging schools (Prugelsdhulen), in which 
there is nothing solid but the leg of mutton and the old 
customs. 

How much, to give only one instance, could not the 
managers of English railways learn from the Germans, 
and these again from the English ! I do not mean in 
great things, such as the construction of locomotives, 
tunnelling, bridges, signalling — for these things are so 
important that the engineers Of both countries are 
always on the watch trying to spy out all improve- 
ments — but I refer to small things which are useful to 
the company's servants and travelling public, without 
necessitating any expense worth speaking of. For many 
years, and especially since the robbery and assault by 
Miiller, Englishmen have been racking their brains to 
discover the best means of communication between the 
passengers, guard, and driver. They have made endless 
experiments, with this object in view, with all sorts of 
neat but complicated and expensive apparatus, some 
electrical, some with concave mirrors, others with 
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rockets, but up to the present time most railways have 
not got beyond the experimental stage. Very few com- 
panies have adopted the simple cord from the guard's 
van at the end of the train to the whistle on the engine, 
because it causes too much delay if carriages have to be 
put on or taken off at intermediate stations. No com- 
pany has yet been able to make up its mind to the foot- 
board running all the way along outside the carriages, 
which qualifies the Prussian guards for peripatetics. Such 
an arrangement would prevent many a stoppage at a 
station, and would furnish an easy means of controlling 
the tickets ; besides, professional murderers would feel 
somewhat uneasy at the thought that they might have 
uninvited witnesses of their deeds in the guards passing 
backwards and forwards. The knowing ones here, who 
otherwise are not usually frightened by dangerous 
arrangements, assert that this walking would be too 
unsafe, and that the English tunnels would not offer 
sufficient room for it — an assertion which applies to the 
Underground Railway in London, but not to most other 
railways in the country. Instead of borrowing from the 
Continent an arrangement which has been proved to be, 
if not absolutely the most fit, at all events one that has 
answered the purpose for many years, they still go here 
experimenting and disputing. In this way years may 
roU by, and in the meantime men full of promise may be 
seriously injured or lose their lives. 

It is just the same story with regard to the important 
question of smoking. Is smoking to be permitted on 
railways ? How shall it be allowed and how shall it be 
prohibited ? In what way can the desires of the smoker 
be satisfied without inconvenience to the non-smoker ? 
Have the directors really the power to dictate to passen- 
gers what kind of smoke, smell, or perfume they shall 
inhale and exhale ? Is the cigar under certain circum- 
stances merely troublesome, or must it also be considered 
dangerous, as the possible cause of a fire ? Is one non- 
smoking saint to be allowed to interdict smoking to 
seven heretics shut up with him in the same carriage, 
or is it to be reasonably expected that he should allow 
himself to be smoked like a ham ? Good heavens ! 
Put a smoking carriage to each train, as has been the 
custom on the Continent since railways were introduced, 
and then all difficulties are removed. But no, that is 
too simple ; and up to the present time few English 
railway companies have copied the Continent in this 
respect. Amongst them is the South-Eastem, probably 
because, on account of its geographical position, it is the 
most accessible to Continental influences. 

The arrangements with regard to passengers' luggage 
are remarkably primitive on very many English raU- 
ways, if not on all. The luggage is neither registered 
nor booked ; at the very most a label is stuck on it, 
with the name of the place of destination. Arrived 
there, each passenger drags out of the heap of trunks, 
portmanteaus, and boxes, those that he recognises as his 
own. The railway officials all the time give up all idea 
of troubling themselves about control, and if mistakes 
occur — "What are your eyes for if you can't recognise 
your own hatbox ? It is a continual miracle that all the 
trunks in Great Britain have not long ago been stolen 
— the only explanation of the phenomenon is, that the 
genius of the English thieves has been greatly over- 
rated. 

Again, no arrangements are made to keep out the 
troublesome dust ; and Belgium, which otherwise is 
somewhat behindhand in railway matters, is almost the 
only country where I have met with the frames, with 
fine green wire gauze, which afford capital protection 
against the dust in summer time, when the windows are 
open. A want still more felt is that of some means of 
heating in winter time. Of late years foot- warmers, filled 
with hot sand or water, are provided, at all events for 
persons who are known, but they are by no means 
generally introduced; and although our winters here are 
mild compared with those of the Continent in the same 
latitude, still, in the chilly, foggy, early morning one 



feels the cold quite as intensely here as there. The 
French carry out the heating of the carriages in the 
most thorough manner ; and in spite of their esprit they 
are more stiffneoked in many things than many other 
nations who are blessed with less esprit. I look back 
even now with delight at a great deed which was done 
many years ago in sight of Boulogne, and I will tell the 
story for the good of mankind. 

It was in the beginning of March. A warm day, quite 
out of place according to the almanack, had been followed 
by a sultry night when I got into the train at Boulogne, 
on my way to Paris. In the same carriage with me 
were several Normans, whose ancestors did not cross 
the Channel with the Conqueror, and a downy-faced 
Englishman, who smelt of Oxford or Cambridge. As 
becomes respectable travellers, we had just exchanged 
our innermost thoughts respecting the unusual closeness 
of the March night, when the door was opened, and one 
of the well-known metal foot- warmers pushed in between 
our feet. The first was quickly followed by a second. 
"Otez cela, s'ilvous plait," said one of the Frenchmen to 
the officious porter. " On ^touffe," remarked another 
very civilly to him. But all in vain. All our protests, 
which increased more and more as the troublesome things 
under our feet became more powerfully felt, were useless 
against the opposition of all the officials of the Boulogne 
station, who unanimously declared that until further 
orders the heating of the carriages was " de rigueur," 
and that the fatal footstools would have to be regularly 
delivered up at the next station. " En avaut ! " The 
door was banged to, and away we went out into the 
dark night, with the pleasant prospect of arriving in 
Paris half stewed. The only one who had not joined in 
our protest was the tall, downy-faced Englishman. 
" Nature has given storks a horny covering to the legs," 
thought I to myself, as excuse for his passiveness. Sud- 
denly he bent down his holy to the floor, as if he wanted 
to snap up a frog with his beak, seized the long foot- 
warmer with a strong arm, and quietly threw it out of 
the window over the embankment. The second also 
followed with a crash. "That'U do," said he, with a 
polite bow, more to himself than to us. " That'll do," 
I replied, laughing. The Frenchmen said nothing, but 
looked with an air of fear at the bold youth who had 
dared to do such a deed in spite of the authorities. It 
was only gradually that they recovered their ease. " If 
they ask us what has become of the foot-warmers we 
will say they melted from the great heat," remarked 
one, who, evidently, was very much afraid of a possible 
inquisition. " Or we can try and get the first word," 
said a second, " and complain, without being asked, that 
they gave us no foot-warmers at Boulogne." However, 
no questions were asked at the following stations, and 
we arrived at Paris without being stewed. May the 
memory of the resolute youth be blessed. A great future 
awaits him. Perhaps already he has got a lucrative 
sirecure, which — leaving on one side a little immortality 
— is, after all, the final aim of every active and energetic 
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Exhibition- of "Works of Beilanoe. — A collective ex- 
i hibition of the works of the late Hippolyte BeUange has 
been arranged by the committee of the Association of 
Artists, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers and Designers, 
and is now open at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
The collection comprises eighty paintings and one hun- 
dred and twenty water colour drawings and sketches, and 
presents a curious pictorial tableau of the episodes of the 
wars of France, from the time of the campaigns of the 
Rhine and the Sambre-et-Meuse, down to Solferino. 
The two pictures of the battles of Fleurus and "Wagram, 
belonging to the Versailles Gallery, and that of the Old 
Guard at "Waterloo, now the property of the Emperor, 
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and wliich attracted so much, attention at the Paris salon 
last spring, are included in the exhibition. This collec- 
tion is highly attractive, not only from the high talent 
of Bellange, but also as an illustration of the art of a by- 
gone period, to which ho was so large and popular a 
contributor. 

The Exhibition at Pait. — It is only very recently that 
exhibitions of works of art have been attempted in the 
Pyrenees, yet that now open at Pau includes three hun- 
dred and twenty iine pictures, many of them the work of 
well-known Parisian artists, Accard, Boulange, Bour- 
geois, Claude, Doze, Hebert, Jesinron, Thomas, and Zo 
amongst the number, another illustration of the general 
dissemination of a taste for art in France. , 

Aet in Rome.— Ancient works of art are not permitted 
to be removed from Rome without special permission, and 
the record of such permissions supplies annually a list of 
exports. It appears that the whole of the old paintings 
allowed to be sent away during the past year were 
valued at less than £1,600, and the ancient sculpture at 
less than £2,600. The importation of the works of modem 
artists was very much larger, the paintings being valued 
at £29,862, and the sculpture at £66,948. The whole 
exports of the year exceeded those of 1855 by £24,000. 

The New Museum or the City op Paris. — The Paris 
authorities have secured some remarkable works for 
their new museum, namely, seven sketches by Eugene 
Delacroix, four appertaining to the ceiling painted by 
that artist in the Hotel de Ville, and the others to a 
similar work, one of the chapels of Saint Sulpice. The 
sketches of this kind by Delacroix are in many cases 
highly-finished drawings, and probably exhibit more of 
the true genius of the artist than any other of his works. 



Itamtfattaris. 

• 

The Chassepot Gun. — Some trials of the Chassepot 
gun have lately been made at Versailles by the Chasseurs 
of the Garde. The following details on this new weapon 
will be interesting. The Chassepot gun carries 1,000 
metres with astonishing precision ; it is furnished with 
a kind of india-rubber stopper, that hermetically closes 
the chamber of the barrel. The needle is very short. 
This gun can be fired fifteen times a minute ; but in 
practice it is limited to eight ; beyond this number would 
be dangerous, as regards accuracy of aim, and using up 
tie ammunition too quickly. The gun is very light, 
weighing only four kilogrammes ; the form is elegant, 
and the stock adapts itself perfectly to the shoulder. The 
ball is very small ; this is an advantage, as a greater 
number of cartridges may be carried. At the end of 
the barrel a sword bayonet is fixed. The Chassepot gun 
is superior to the celebrated Prussian needle gun, 
which only carries 400 metres ; the needle, also, of the 
Prussian gun is too long and easily broken. The soldiers 
of the Chasseurs-a-pied, being now accustomed to the 
gun, have obtained wonderful results with it, especially 
at 1,000 metres range; at this distance the bull's-eye has 
been hit no less than thirty times out of a hundred. 



o 

Peodugts op California. — A lake of borax has lately 
been discovered in California, which will probably pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the commerce of this 
chemical substance. The Californians likewise are 
turning their attention to agricultural pursuits, and 
begin to cultivate the olive. They state that their olive 
oil will soon rival the finest Italian oil. 

Reported Adulteration of German Suoar. — In a 
letter addressed to a Lisle journal, by M. B. Oorenwinder. 
a manufacturing chemist, of Habourdin, Nord, France, 
the writer says : — " A French merchant forwarded me, 



a few days ago, a sample of some sugar received from 
Magdeburg, and wished me to analyse it. The peculiar 
taste of the sugar, which in appearance was equal to No. 
12, excited my curiosity, and led me to fulfil the wish of 
my correspondent. I find that it contains an unusually 
large proportion of saline matters, the result of the 
analysis being as follows: — Water, 6 per cent. ; sugar, 
75 per cent. ; the rest (20 per cent.) was composed 
of saline substances, the greater part of which was made 
up of chloride of potassium. It occurred at once to me 
that the large proportion of saline matter could not 
have possibly existed in the beet, and that it must have 
been added to the sugar after manufacture, with a fraudu- 
lent intention. Perhaps you are not aware that in the 
environs of Magdeburg, at Strassfurt, there exists a 
mine rich in chloride of potassium, and that this salt, 
which is admitted duty-free into Prance, undersells the 
potash extracted from our own beet. Refined chloride 
of potassium now fetches at Magdeburg 17frs. the 100 
kilogrammes, but can be had at a much lower price if un- 
purified. This coincidence leads me to suppose that 
the salts added to the sugar are procured from the mine 
at Strassfurt. The fraud is owing to an evasion of the 
German laws regulating the sugar duties, for the duty in 
the Zollverein is charged upon the raw beetroot, and the 
German merchant, when exporting sugar, has a right to 
a drawback calculated on a yield of 8'70 per cent., and 
amounting to 21frs. 50c. the 100 kilogrammes. I will 
not now consider whether this drawback is equivalent to 
the rate of duty charged on the beetroot, or whether it 
is actually a disguised bounty to exporters, but merely 
wish to point out the large profit the German maker 
would enjoy if he could make us accept sugar like that 
which I have just analysed. It is evident that if, on the 
exportation of 100 kilogrammes of sugar, a drawback of 
21frs. 50c. is given to the merchant, 20 kilogrammes of 
the saline matter, when mixed with the sugar, would 
obtain a drawback of 4frs. 30c., from which the higher 
cost of the raw material has alone to be deducted." In 
commenting upon this, t\Le Produce Markets Review says : — 
" M. Oorenwinder appears to think, at the conclusion of 
his letter, that it is at any rate partially owing to adul- 
teration that the German makers have been able to 
undersell the French in their own markets. The editor 
of Le Propagateur remarks, in a foot-note, that the fraud 
M. Oorenwinder points out is not an isolated case, and 
that persons engaged va. the German trade know that 
the sugars often contain a more or less considerable pro- 
portion of saline matters. All we can say is that we 
have heard of no such instance in England, and that the 
fraud would be so easily detected by the taste, that to 
engage in it would not only be dishonest, but foolishly 
so. There are black sheep in all communities, and the 
honourable body of German sugar manufacturers owe it 
to themselves to discover and put an end to the nefarious 
practices complained of in France, if they have any 
existance in reality. For ourselves we are inclined to 
think that the mixture of salt complained of must have 
been accidental, or it would have been discovered in 
England, where a considerable trade has been done in 
German sugars." 

The Co-operative System in Switzerland. — The 
high price of the common necessaries of life in Switzer- 
land has given rise to the establishment of many co- 
operative societies, for the supply of articles of food and 
other ordinary matters, and the principle is being 
gradually applied in other ways. Besides the societies 
already alluded to, there are co-operations for the supply of 
work-room, light, and heat, on moderate terms ; societies 
for the fabrication of various articles by associated 
artizans ; and lastly, credit and loan societies. The 
first named class is, however, the only one which has 
been carried out to any great extent ; the others are but 
just rising into popularity. Those societies which con- 
iine themselves to the supply of their own members only 
with the necessaries of life, have not produced any 
noticeable result, while those which supply the public in 
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general, and serve as savings' banks for the associated 
members, have produced a marked eiFtct on the retail 
trades, and they grow rapidly in importance by the re- 
investment of dividends. The one grand difficulty at 
the threshold, which is at the same time one of the 
greatest benefits, is the necef?sity of enforcing all pay- 
ments in cash. The society of Lausaune is of the former 
limited kind ; its total business in 1864 only amounted 
to about £7,000, and its profits to less than £350 ; and in 
1865 they were both considerably less in amount. On 
the other hand the society of Zurich, which is on the 
broader basis, does business to the extent of about 
£43,000 a year, and makes a clear profit of about two 
per cent. The Zurich society is the most important of 
its class, the next being those of Vevey and Neuchatel ; 
but there are many others, and their number increases 
daily. The credit societies progress rapidly, and promise 
to be of great importance to the labouring population. 
They are founded on the German principle, and the 
associated bank of Zurich has a capital in shares of a 
million of francs (£40,000). The Union Vaudoise of 
Lausanne, founded on the plan of the Belgian banks 
of credit, was received with great favour; it com- 
menced in 1864 with a capital of £16,000, which had 
grown last year to £72,864, the number of memhers 
being 519. The savings' bank department had 328 
depositors. The total amount of business done during 
the year was about six millions of francs, and the profit 
ten thousand. Each member of the association takes 
shares to the amount of the credit granted to him, and 
this latter is fixed by the admission committee, consist- 
ing of nine members, three of whom retire every three 
months, and are not immediately re-eligible. The 
general council appoints the director and aE the other 
paid officials; the general meeting is held every six 
months, when dividends and caJls are decided upon. 
The effect of these societies on tke condition and habits 
of the Swiss working classes is expected to be very im- 
portant. 

The Noewbgian Hebking Fishery. — Although the 
herring fishery is not the most important that is carried 
oa oflf the coast of Norway as regards the capital that 
is required, it is, however, one which is carried on along 
the greatest extent of coast, and which employs the 
greatest number of hands. 'I'his fishery is divided into 
three distinct branches — that of the winter or spring 
herring, the summer herring, and the sprat fishery. It 
is difficult to know what becomes of the herring during 
the time that it disappears from the coasts, and the causes 
of the inexplicable changes that take place in the time 
and places of its ro-appcarance. One thing is certain, that 
this fish sometimes suddenly quits the waters that it is 
in the habit of frequenting, and returns again in the 
same sudden manner. This took place, for instance, on 
the coast of Sweden in the year 1808, when the herring 
suddenly disappeared, and since then has never re- 
appeared in any quantity ; and by a remarkable coin- 
cidence great herring fisheries were commenced on the 
coast of Norway the same year. The herring fishery 
has from the most remote times been mentioned as one 
of the principal sources of existence and prosperity of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. In the ninth century 
history records abundant fisheries, and towards the year 
1416 it mentions the use of salt for the purpose of 
curing the herring. In the sixteenth century upwards 
of 100,000 tons of herrings were exported from Mar- 
strand, near Gothenburg ; in 1567 the fish completely 
disappeared, and it was not until about the year 1700 that 
mention was made of them again. At the present time 
the herring is principally found off the coast of Norway, 
between Stadtland and Lindesnoes. The most im- 
portant fisheries are carried on south of Bergen, round 
the Island of Karmoe, the small isles Foeo and Kovoer, 
and along the coast of the main land, from Hangesuud to 
Sletten. The fishing population of the Norwegian coast 
are superstitious, and believe that the result of the fishery 
may be foretold by means of certain signs or oraeiis. 



Thus the appearance of whales in the autumn is a sign 
of an abundant fishery in the following spring. A still 
more certain indication is the appearance of a small fish. 
Finally, the appearance of the hen-ing is announced by 
the quantity of seagulls that follow them eagerly, and 
feed on them. The best season for fishing begins 
in the month of January, and continues to about the 
end of March. Last year the herrings appeared in 
great quantities on the southern coast of the Island of 
Earmoe, and at Kinn, in the northern district, and the 
fish in these two places are very plentiful. Altogether the 
results have been far superior to those of former years, 
and may be estimated at 750,000 barrels, of which 
600,000 have been salted for exportation, the remainder 
represents the home consumption. The average price 
per barrel on the spot has been from 10 to 11 marks 
(about ten shillings). Some months later the fish was 
sold in the ports on the Baltic at from 20s. to 23s. per 
barrel. About 7,040 fishing boats, manned by 35,p00 
fishermen, took part last year in the herring fishery, 
and about 15,000 men may be estimated as employed on 
shore for curing, salting, &c. This fishery is encouraged, 
and a sum of money has recently been voted for the 
construction of lighthouses ; the telegraphic lines on 
the coast have been greatly extended, and the fisher- 
men have taken advantage of this means to know of 
the arrival of the fish. Notice is posted up daily at the 
various telegraph stations by the inspectors concerning 
the appearaniie of the shoals of fish,, and it is a strange 
sig^t to witness the departure of thousands of fishermen, 
buyers, salters, &c.„ with their boats, barrels, and 
various utensils, hastening to some distant place named 
by the telegraph. The fishermen seem to appreciate 
this means of communication ; and when the result of 
the fishery is principally due to it, they give the name 
of "telegraph herrings" to^ the fish. Every morning, 
at each station, notices are posted up by the inspectors as 
to the quantity of fish caught and the price paid per 
barrel. Two kinds of nets are chiefly used for catehiBg 
herrings — the drift nets, of which from twenty to five 
and twenty are carried by each boat, with four or five 
men ; the stop net, which has been used in Norway since 
1820. This latter fishery is carried on with three nets, 
which each require a separate boat. It is much mose 
imcertain than the other, and requires a much larger 
stock, but sometimes it gives much greater results. 
Amongst the principal export markets for the herring, 
Sweden and Kussia stand first, then Prussia and the 
Baltic ports. The consumption of England varies from 
year to year, and principally depends on the result of 
the fishery on the coast of Scotland. 

Citric Acid is made from the juice of fruits of the 
citron tribe, principally from the Citrus acidus (the lima 
of the tropics), the Citrus limonium, or lemon, and the 
Citrus bergamia, or bergamot lemon, the former contain- 
ing the most citric acid, and the latter the least. _ The 
juice used in the manufacture is imported from Siciljr in 
a highly concentrated state, its market value varying 
greatly, viz., from £loto £30 perpipe. Theaverage annual 
imports from Sicily have been 200,000 gallons. After 
the rind has been used for the separation of its essential 
oil, the juice is expressed from the fruit and evaporated 
to about one-sixth of its original bulk, previous to ship.- 
ment. In the shipment of limejuice from the West 
Indies, the concentration is carried still further, the 
juice of five tons of fruit being reduced to the dimensions 
of a fifty gallon cask. The acid is separated from the 
impurities with which it is associated in the jaice by 
Scheele's process of combination with lime, and subse- 
quent decomposition by sulphuric acid. The commercial 
product consists of pure white transparent crystals, very 
soluble in water, and of an agreable acid taste, and the 
amount annually manufactured approaches 300_ tons. 
From the varying yield of the lemon crop of Sicily the 
price of citric acid is subject to corresponding fluctua- 
tions, and has ranged during the last seven years from 
£150 to £300 per ton. The chief commercial uses of this 
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substance are in the manufacture of cooling drinks, in 
dyeing, and calico printing. 



C0lffntts. 



Population op Vigtobia. — The estimated population 
of Victoria, on the 30th September, 1866, was 638,988 
persons — being 363,204 males and 275,784 females. The 
gain to the colony by excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion was, during the previous quarter ending on the 
above date, 1,729 — viz., 796 males and 933 females. 
In the former quarter the net gain by the same means 
was, 1,215, viz., 851 males and 364 females. 

Customs Duties in Victoria. — An agitation has 
been going on in the northern districts of Victoria with 
a view to the abolition of the border customs. Meet- 
ings were held, and strongly- worded resolutions adopted, 
the residents on both sides of the river protesting 
against the injustice done to them. The points on 
which the most stress was laid are, that the system now 
in operation, by preventing the free traffic of inter- 
colonial produce, is a heavy tax on the people of the 
districts, impeding trade in general, and is regarded by 
all classes of the community as an insufferable and un- 
necpssary burden, and that, as the Victorian Government 
is willing to accede to any fair proposal for compensa- 
tion to relieve the inhabitants of the border districts 
from this oppressive taxation, the New South Wales 
Government ought at once to come to some different 
arrangement. 

Lobsters. — Fine lobsters are said to have been found 
in the waters of the Murrumbidgee. In flavour they 
are said to be fully equal, if not superior, to the marine 
sjyecies. 

BisTREss IN New South Wales. — A Sydney paper 
states that there were recently some 2,000 men in Syd- 
ney who were unable to obtain employment ; and that 
the number of persons in indigent circjimsfcinces was 
not less than 7,000. 

Trade of Melbourne. — The following is a statement 
of the imports and exports at the port of Melbourne up 
to November 17, 1866, compared with the same period 
of the former year: — 

Years. Imports. Exports. 

1866 £12,233,454 £9,711,677 

1865 11,003,004 9,432,067 

showing an increase of £123,045 in the imports, and of 
£289,610 in the exports. 

Victorian Railways. — The following statement 
shows the total revenue for passengers, goods, and cattle 
traffic on the Victorian Government railways for the 
month of October : — 



Murray River 
Williamstown 
Ballarat .... 



Parcels, <fcc. 



£ s. d. 

9,459 10 6 

1,154 8 11 

8,691 19 4 



Goods- 



S, s. d. 

23,440 13 8 

2,123 12 8 

10,284 14 5 



Total. 



£ s. d. 

32,900 4 2 

3,278 1 7 

18,976 13 9 



Root Crops in Victoria.— The cultivation of man- 
gold has hitherto been attended with great success in 
the colony of Victoria, and is rapidly extending. Like 
the cultivation of grass, the growth of mangolds is evi- 
dence of the change for the better which agriculture is 
undergoing in that colony — becoming more systematic 
and varied, and combining the feeding of stock with 
the growth of cereals. An agricultural distillery, re- 
cently erected by an enterprising firm, has given an 
impetus to the production of beet and mangolds. They 
manufacture spirits from the roots, leaving the pulp, 
when deprived of its saccharine, available as an excel- 
lent food for cattle. 



Products of West Australia. — There is said to be 
an almost inexhaustible quantity of iron ore, of good 
quality, a profusion of copper and lead, and coal in 
abundance, all of good quality. Silver, antimony, &c., 
are also known to exist, but for want of capital little has 
hitherto been done. Some of the timber is of great 
value. The jarrah, or native mahogany, is peculiar to 
West Australia. If out at the proper season, when the 
sap is down, it is believed to be one of the most enduring 
of all woods. It is much used in India and the colonies 
for railway sleepers, telegraph posts, dock gates, &c. 
Vessels have been entirety constructed of this wood, 
which appear not to have required copper sheathing. 
It is also valuable for ornamental purposes. 

New Zealand Coal. — From Dr. Hector's report on 
the coal deposits of New Zealand, it appears that no 
seams have yet been discovered that can be referred to 
palaeozoic coal measures, such as occur in the northern 
hemisphere ; all the formations which contain workable 
seams appear to belong to the secondary and tertiary 
epochs, but the quality of some of the coal is" ex- 
cellent. The coals of this colony have been divided 
into two parts, the hydrous and the anhydrous, the 
former having a large percentage of water in 
combination with them, and the latter, which are 
of a better kind, being comparatively dry. The 
hydrous coal is largely distributed throughout these 
islands, and, although it has its defects, it is a most 
valuable fuel. In one field a bed extends over 45 square 
miles, and is already being worked ; the total quantity 
of coal is estimated to be 100 millions of tons. The 
anhydrous coals of New Zealand resemble those of 
England and Australia, but are not quite so tough and 
solid as they should be for steam coal. 

North Australia. — The liberal terms offered by the 
Government of Western Australia, and the inducementa 
held out by the Government of Queensland, appear to 
be doing much for the settlement of North Australia. 
They are causing bond Jlde settlements to be established 
to the west and to the east, and the pastoral lands be- 
tween the Victoria and the De Gray rivers are being 
occupied by squatters, who, if they faU in one part of the 
country, perseveringly push on to another. Whilst the 
colony of South Australia has been sending ship after 
ship round to Adams' Bay, without any important 
result, the Queensland squatters have been gradually 
grazing their way to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and are 
establishing stations, towns, and depots all along the 
coast. 



^ttWkatwns |ssnelr. 



A Dictionary or Photography. Edited by Thoma* 
Sutton, B.A., and George Dawson, M.A. {Sampson Low 
and Co.)— The first edition of the " Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy," published in 1858, has been out of print for 
several years. In consequence of this, and the continued 
demand for the work, the publishers have entrusted the 
present editors with its entire supervision, in the belief 
that a new edition would be a desirable boon to photo- 
graphers, by supplying them with a book of easy refer- 
ence, in an alphabetical form, whereby they will be 
saved the trouble of wading through elaborate and 
often badly-arranged treatises to find information on 
the subject to which they wish to refer. It has been 
the desire of the editors to condense rather than to ex- 
pand the matter contained in this volume, and to make 
it as thoroughly practical as possible. With this object 
in view, they have eliminated the debatable theories 
and speculative articles, which occupied a prominent 
position, especieilly in the first part of the previous edi- 
tion, and they have abridged other articles which, at the 
present time, are of less importance to photographers 
than they were in the year 1868. In lieu thereof, a 
great deal of practical matter has been added, including 
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all the new useful processes; many of the original 
articles have been re-written, in a spirit more consistent 
with the present advanced state of the art ; the prepara- 
tion and properties of the necessary chemicals, and the 
theory and construction of the different optical instru- 
ments required hare been succinctly described ; but a 
detailed account of the different kinds of cameras, print- 
ing-frames, stands, and some other photographic items 
has not been given, because a complete description of 
what can be seen at any photographic warehouse would 
be entirely out of place in a work of this kind, and would 
have occupied too much space. The aim of the editors 
has been to make this work a photographic multum in 
parvo. The work is illustrated with numerous diagrams ; 
it contains 390 pages. 



Mo^is. 



Population op the Pbingipal Towns of Prangb. — 
The following is the population of ten of the principal 
towns of France : — Paris, 1,825,484, the population of 
which has doubled since 1841 ; Lyons, 323,954 ; Mar- 
seilles, 300,131 ; Bordeaux, 194,241 ; Lille, 154,779 ; 
Toulouse, 126,936; Nantes, 111,956; Eouen, 100,671; 
Saint-Etienne, 96,620 ; Strasbourg, 84,167. 

Popular Education in Prange. — The municipal 
council of Clermont-Perrand has taken a step which 
will probably have a great influence on the question of 
popular education. It has, by a recent vote, thrown all 
the communal schools of the town open without question 
or qualification. There is a consi Jerable party in France 
in mvour of the American system of gratuitous primary 
education, and the vote of the council of Clermont- 
Ferrand is an important step in that direction. 

The United States and the Paris Exhibition. — A 
correspondent of the Times, writing from Philadelphia, 
says: — On January 17 the ship Mercury cleared from 
New York, for Havre, with a cargo of goods for the 
Paris Exposition. This is the second cargo sent from the 
United States, and it embraces goods from every part of 
the country, among them being an American street- 
railway car, an Illinois school-house built in sections, 
California gold and silver ores, a Western farm-house in 
sections, Indiana Indian corn-stalks, 17ft. high, a Phila- 
delphia machine for planing and working iron, weigh- 
ing 40 tons, a Vermont stone-cutting machine, used in 
quarries in lieu of blasting, Connecticut breech-loading 
nfles, a Massachusetts steam bakery, which makes bread 
without the use of any man power, a vast number of 
agricultural implements, artificial arms, legs, teeth, and 
eyes, an American army waggon which was in Sherman's 
femous " march to the sea," a glass plough — not a model, 
but a working plough — and two 15-inch cannon. Another 
vessel will probably be chartered to convey American 
contributions, and from Toronto it is announced that 
there wiU be about 400 Canadian contributors to the 
exposition. 

Post-offige at the Paris Exhibition. — " The 
directors of the Paris Post-offtce," says the Journal des 
Fostes, " are taking final measures to meet the consider- 
able requirements occasioned by the influx of strangers 
during the exhibition. In a pavilion situated in the 
Champ de Mars, near the central monument, part of 
which is devoted to the telegraph business, a post-ofBce 
is being installed to comprise aU the branches of the 
service. The clerks on duty are chosen from amongst 
those who speak several languages. The office will be 
opened on March 1 at latest, in the interest of exhibitors 
who have arrived beforehand to superintend their instal- 
lations." 

American Railway Travelling. — The Western Sail- 
road Gazette says : — The laying of a third rail on the 



Canada Great Western EaUway has just completed a 
route of uniform gauge between this city (Chicago) and 
New York and Boston. The inaugural train introduced 
us to some luxurious novelties of travel. Among them 
was an hotel car with a little kitchen. At each seat 
tables can at once be put up, and on the passenger 
touching a bell-cord a servant promptly responds with, 
a bill of fare, from which the traveller selects such 
edibles as best suit him, and is presently enjoying all 
the comforts of an admirably-cooked and served meal, 
while going at the rate of forty miles an hour. Two 
palace-sleeping cars, the " Mayflower" and the " City of 
Detroit," also went through without change. Each 
contains six sofa and twenty-six seats. The finest 
Wilton carpeting covers the floor ; the wood-work is 
all black walnut, carved and inlaid with gilt ; windows 
and ceiling are ornamented in the Moorish style ; 
mirrors hang opposite each seat ; tables for eating, 
writing, and playing are ready at hand ; curtains made 
to order and imported cover the windows, and the room 
in the daytime resembles an elegant parlour. But, when 
night comes on, a few moments change the scene, and 
Ivixurious beds for sixty-four people appear, with costly 
hair mattresses and pillows, and clean — absolutely clean 
— sheets and coverings. In the morning each passenger 
is handed his separate towel, hot and cold water are 
ready in convenient washrooms at each end, and he finds 
himself refreshed and comfortable hundreds of miles frora 
where he retired to rest in this flying hotel. An even 
and gentle heat is diffused from one of Westlake' s heaters 
beneath the floor, and pure ventilation is effected by ojjen- 
ings below, through which the air is brought in_ pipes 
from the roof, and diffused through the car, escaping at 
the ceiling when found to be impure. All the metal 
work inside is plated with silver, and a bright light is 
diffused at night from great lamps pendant from the- 
ceiling. The cars run on two trucks of eight wheels 
each, and the motion is so smooth that a person can 
easily write while going at full speed. These cars are 
among the wonders of this rapid age. 



^ffmsgiimirMt. 



Iron Permanent Way. — Sir, — In your publication o£ 
the 1st inst. I recognise in Mr. Bridges Adams a feUow- 
labourer in the good cause of promoting the use of 
longitudinal iron permanent way, and I have no doubt 
that if his early system had enjoyed a fair trial, tha 
principle would have reached a degree of completion 
possibly in advance of the system now in use in Germany, 
and certainly ought to have prevented the adoption of 
wooden sleepers in India and other tropical climates. I 
believe, however, that the plan of placing the horizontal 
angle-arm below is preferable, inasmuch as it permits 
more careful packing of ballast under and between th& 
rails, and facilitates the removal of the head-rail, which 
in my systems six and seven (see Journal, p. 146) can be 
adjusted or renewed without disturbing the integrity 
of the under- way, which remains essentially permanent, 
as long as we do not incorporate perishable wood or 
destructive cast-iron. Mr. Adams is quite right in 
advancing that elasticity of wheels should have deserved 
more attention than in practice it has liitherto got in 
this country. His spring-lined tyres are admirably 
efficient on engine-wheels ; on carriages and trucks wo 
have supplied elasticity by means of the corrugated 
wrought-iron disc-wheel, which is in general use on 
German railways, and may probably work ite way 
here when statistics of maintenance of rolling stock are 
made up and studied. But I agree with Mr. Adams 
that it requires perseverance (if worth one's while) to 
direct railway authorities, or advisers, in the way of 
economy. — I am, &c., T. A. Eoghussen. 
23, Abohuroh-lane, February 6, 1867. 
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